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L: Introductory 


HEN George Fox and his associates in the middle of 

the seventeenth century began to proclaim “Truth,” 
they were filled with a zeal to take it to the ends of the 
earth. They were to “walk cheerfully over the world, an- 
swering that of God in every man.’ Within a few years 
they had penetrated as far as Constantinople in the East 
and were in contact with Red Indians in New England. 
They did not doubt that Muslims and “pagans” could and 
would respond no less than the inhabitants of Christian 
Europe to the great truth that God, the Eternal Spirit, 
works directly in every human heart. Nor were they dis- 
appointed. 

But the bitter persecution that fell upon the Quakers in 
England in the third quarter of the seventeenth century 
crippled these valiant efforts to take “Truth” into every 
land. With difficulty the hard-pressed Society of Friends 
survived in the British Islands. In the American colonies 
conditions were less severe. Elsewhere Quakerism took no 
root till the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; and as 
far as Asia and Africa are concerned, there seems to be no 
record save one, of Quakers reaching any of these countries 
till the nineteenth century.* Even the extensive travels of 
“ministering Friends” in the early years of the nineteenth 
century were primarily to the English-speaking settlements 
in Australia and South Africa. India, China, Japan, the 


* There is a single record of a Friend, George Robinson, who in 
the very early days visited Jerusalem, where the Turks saved him from 
death plotted by the Christians. 
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middle East, tropical Africa had to wait for their first 
Quaker residents till the Society, both in America and in 
England, had been stirred to fresh vitality by the evangel- 
istic fervor of the missionary movement. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the Society 
of Friends, or some of its separate Yearly Meetings, estab- 
lished “Christian missions” in Japan, in two separate dis- 
tricts in China, in two districts of central India, in East 
Africa, in the islands of Madagascar and Pemba, in Syria 
and Palestine and in Ceylon. The last-named mission was 
of short duration. All the other “fields” here listed still 
contain Quaker missionaries, most of them from the Ameri- 
can, English and Irish Yearly Meetings, though it is inter- 
esting to note in passing that the personnel of the workers 
in recent years has included French, German, Swiss, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and possibly other Europeans. Increasingly, 
the continuance of the work has depended on the activity 
of Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Syrian and African converts, 
including a fairly high proportion of non-Quakers. 

In what follows, no attempt is made to estimate or 
appraise the work in China, Japan, Ceylon, Syria or Africa. 
The writer has been in close touch with the work carried 
on under the auspices of the Friends Service Council (repre- 
senting London and Dublin Yearly Meetings) in India, and 
has visited the Hoshangabad and Itarsi district, where that 
work is situated; he has also paid a brief visit to the Friends 
Service Council mission in West China (centered chiefly 
in Chengtu and Chungking, in the province of Sz-chuan). 

The purposes of this pamphlet are first to attempt an 
appraisement of the work undertaken by the mission in 
India during some eighty years; then to note certain other 
recent phases of Quaker contact with Eastern Asia in 
general, and more particularly with India; and finally to 
see what if anything is demanded of the Society of Friends 
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in this age by the growth of nationalism in those lands, 
by the intensification of race feeling, the ferment of new 
and old ideas jostling together in the minds and souls of all 
the educated sections of this thousand-million concentra- 
tion of human beings, many of them intensely conscious of 
being the inheritors of the most ancient and in some re- 
spects the most profound human cultures; whilst not only 
the minority of educated men and women but the millions 
in general are beginning to be conscious that mankind can 
achieve standards of well-being which are today denied to 
them. In brief: how do the problems of Asia’s poverty and 
of Asia’s determination to be free from Western control 
touch the Society of Friends? 

India’s claim is not identical with the claim of China, or 
of Japan, or of Southeast Asia. But it is hoped that what 
is here written of India may throw some light on the present 
situation in other parts of the Orient. 
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II. India and Quakerism, 1850-1940 


HE departure of Rachel Metcalfe from England to 

India in 1866, with the support of the newly formed 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, marks the beginning 
of a continuous association between English Friends and 
India. But it is interesting to note that there had been two 
developments in the previous ten years which brought 
India well into the minds of the members of London 
Yearly Meetings. 

First of all, the Indian Mutiny of 1857 stirred the Society. 
When the news of the mutiny first reached England in the 
summer of 1857, Charles Gilpin, the editor of The Friend, 
(then a monthly review) wrote a very outspoken comment 
(8th month, 1857, p. 145) including the following sentences: 


Deeply as we abhor the cruelty and treachery of these 
Indian soldiers, who have thus spread the havoc of fire 
and sword among those in whose service they have 
entered; we cannot but regard with profound sorrow 
and alarm that spirit of sanguinary vengeance which 
seems, to so fearful an extent, to animate our public 
journalists in this country, in the comments that have 
appeared on the present crisis in India. Remember 
that we are in a Christian land. 


He proceeds to quote typical appeals for “appropriate 
measures of revenge” from The Times and other papers. 
He sums up the situation by saying: “We hold as by a 
thread our supremacy in our vast, ill-gotten and ill- 
governed Eastern Empire.” In the following month, (9th 
mo., pp. 162-3) he discusses the real causes of the outbreak, 
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and suggests three: first, tortures inflicted on Indians by 
Indian tax-collectors in English pay; second, the “‘pride and 
hauteur” of English officers, who have created a “caste higher 
than the Brahmin, the caste of the pale faces’; third, the 
“grasping, annexing, treaty-disregarding, filibustering dis- 
position of our countrymen.” Each of these causes is elabor- 
ated. He recognizes that “to restore order to India is mercy 
to India,’—as an unnamed political leader (in fact, John 
Bright) had declared.* But such an ‘order’ must be of a 
very different kind from what India had known in the 
century of British rule since Clive. 

Another writer, “S.E.”, in an article published in the 
January, 1858, issue, p. 8., after a change of editors, wrote: 


If there ever was in the world’s history an instance of 
a century of military occupation and commerce com- 
bined, mutually assisting each other, employing force 
as a measure of extending commerce, and then using 
the proceeds as a pretext for future conquests, India 
has been such an instance. 


These were no mere individual comments. The Meeting 
for Sufferings prepared and published a long statement, 
subsequently endorsed by London Yearly Meeting (May, 
1858), which drew the conclusion that British policy toward 
India must recognize Christian principle. 

Thus in the middle of the nineteenth century, armed 
conflict in India as in other lands aroused the Society to 
open comment; but there is no evidence that the Society as 
a whole felt any continuing responsibility for British policy 
in India. John Bright’s speeches on India in and out of 


* The quotation is presumably from Bright’s telegraphic reply to 
the Birmingham Election Committee. It is verbally inaccurate. Bright 
had said, “The success of the Indian revolt would lead to anarchy in 
India, and I conceive that it is mercy to India to suppress it. I would 
insist On an improved Government for India for the future.” 
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Parliament show his long-standing concern for India’s wel- 
fare, and the close attention with which he watched im- 
perial policy there. Joseph Sturge and a few other leading 
Friends kept a watch on Indian policy. Sturge offered the 
‘India-Reform-Association’ that he would pay the expenses 
of an independent commission of enquiry into the causes 
of the “rebellion in India” (a Government investigation, 
he thought, would be prejudiced) and he even proposed to 
go himself. But important sections of the Society were still 
rather shy of these ‘political’ Friends and preferred to be 
among those who were ‘quiet in the land,’ leaving politics 
to the politicians. 

Three years after the Mutiny a very different incident 
brought India to the attention of the Yearly Meeting. On 
the first day of the Yearly Meeting in 1861, it was an- 
nounced that an Indian and his wife, bearing the Por- 
tuguese name of D’Ortez, had traveled all the way from 
Calcutta in order to learn at first hand about the life and 
work of the Society. It appeared that copies of Barclay’s 
Apology, the writings of Joseph John Gurney and other 
Quaker authors had found their way to Calcutta. A group 
of Indians had been so much impressed that they started 
a meeting for worship after the manner of Friends. Ten had 
been admitted into full membership of the group, and 
some twenty others sometimes attended the meetings. 

A number of Friends seem to have doubted whether 
attendance at Yearly Meeting would be an edifying ex- 
perience for the Indian travelers; however, permission to 
attend was finally agreed to, and it does not appear that the 
faith of the visitors in Quaker principle was thereby under- 
mined. On the contrary, arrangements were made a year 
later for three English Friends to visit Calcutta, and this 
visit was successfully carried out between November, 1862, 
and the summer of 1864. The visitors from England in 
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1863 met Devendranath Tagore, the saintly father of the 
poet Rabindranath. 

For some years the Calcutta group continued, but no 
detailed history of its life or death seems to be extant. One 
of its members compiled a full comprehensive theological 
tome, called The Hindu Quaker, which undoubtedly owes 
much to Barclay’s systematic work. Unfortunately this was 
never published, and only one of the two manuscript vol- 
umes has survived the ravages of time. 

The title itself suggests that the group must have had 
some kinship to the Brahmo-Samaj, a society of reformed 
Hindus which had an important influence on the life of 
Bengal in the nineteenth century, and whose theological 
outlook is closely akin to Unitarianism. The Quaker group 
presumably attached greater importance to mystical experi- 
ence; but it, like the Brahmo-Samaj, seems to have believed 
that much of Quaker Christian ‘truth’ could be grafted into 
the Hindu tree of life. 

In 1866 when Rachel Metcalfe, the pioneer Quaker mis- 
sionary, landed in India and passed through Calcutta, there 
is no record of her visiting this Hindu-Quaker group. 
Doubtless she, like her successors in the Quaker missionary 
enterprise, held that the Calcutta group were “halting 
between two opinions,’ and must make up their minds to 
accept evangelical Christianity before they could be recog- 
nized as true Quakers. The Calcutta group died out, leaving 
no trace, while the Friends’ mission in the Central Provinces 
still lives. It might be misleading, however, to conclude that 
because a single experiment of a certain pattern has failed, 
the pattern is necessarily inferior to one that has shown 
greater capacity for survival. 

Although the Friends who had visited India in 1862-64 
had sent full reports of their experiences, which were pub- 
lished in The Friend, it does not appear that Rachel 
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Metcalfe was influenced by them, or concerned to follow 
up the contacts they had made. She was a woman of very 
determined and courageous character, of strong convictions, 
filled with the evangelizing zeal which was strongly in 
evidence throughout the English-speaking world at that 
time. By no means the whole Society of Friends in Great 
Britain supported her enterprise. Thus, the Editor of The 
Friend had written at the beginning of 1859: 


We would be very far from wishing to depreciate mis- 
sionary effort of any kind. But, while Church and 
State are one, as long as missionaries are sent out to 
establish their own sects and Churches, and receive 
praise and honor one from another, we have little 
faith in the forms of religion so planted. 


Rachel Metcalfe went first to Benares, where a woman 
missionary of the Anglican Church Missionary Society was 
needing a helper. After three years, in 1869, she was joined 
there by two American Friends, Elkanah and Irena Beard, 
who “feeling religiously drawn to labour in the love of the 
Gospel among the Hindoos,” were “liberated by Cherry 
' Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana, to take up their abode 
in Southern Asia.” This is an interesting illustration of the 
way in which new religious motives have taken hold of 
Friends on both sides of the Atlantic almost simultaneously. 
The first English Quaker missionaries to Asia, and the first 
American, undertook service together in India within three 
years. 

In 1870 they decided to find a district in India where no 
established missionary society was working; they accordingly 
moved to Jubbalpore in the Central Provinces, and three 
years later they moved again a hundred miles down the 
Narbada river to Hoshangabad. This wheat-growing, pre- 
dominantly agricultural district, inhabited mainly by illiter- 
ate and comparatively uncultured peasants, has remained 
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the “Friends’ district” ever since. In such a district British 
missionaries have the full prestige of the “caste higher than 
the Brahmin.” Too often they have little contact with the 
Brahmins and other educated Indians who may be critical 
of their authority and their religious teaching. They can 
bring freedom from fear and superstition, and they can 
bring economic security to men and women who are living 
in economic insecurity and spiritual fear. In the course of 
years a number of the villagers are drawn into the new 
Christian community and become dependent on the leader- 
ship offered by the missionaries. The next stage should be 
the building of an autonomous group; but this, especially 
in the circumstances of Indian village life, where economic 
independence must be based on the possession of land or 
of a secure position in some hereditary caste, is a painfully 
slow, laborious process. In the Hoshangabad district 
Friends seem to be as far from it as they were forty years ago. 

Rachel Metcalfe, with her remarkable gifts, was quickly 
elevated to one of those pedestals which Indians love to 
erect for the white man or woman whom they respect or 
love—or fear. Her position was as unassailable as that of 
the Viceroy himself. As a matter of course, as the decades 
went by, other minor pedestals were made for her colleagues 
and successors. From time to time a humble saint of God 
has preferred to push the pedestal on one side, or to refuse 
to stand on it. But such humility is an uncommon virtue. 
The temptation to use the pedestal is almost irresistible. 
It is so easy to assume that in one’s own particular case 
its manufacture is due to the just appreciation of a grateful 
and discerning people. But pedestals are the ruin of spirit- 
ual democracy. And if Quakerism is not to be democratic, 
it had better cease to exist. 

Rachel Metcalfe was alive to the dangers of ‘institutional 
work.’ Sooner or later most Christian missions in Asia and 
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Africa blossom out into schools, student hostels, hospitals 
and dispensaries, industrial workshops and all the other 
paraphernalia of social uplift. How badly India, China, 
Africa, need these things! But are they the main task of 
Christian missions? When a missionary is tied for twelve or 
fifteen hours a day to his never-ending medical or educa- 
tional responsibilities, what happens to the freedom of the 
spirit? What opportunities remain for direct preaching to 
the people, or for personal intercourse? Where will be the 
leisure for making friends? Rachel Metcalfe was concerned 
first and foremost for evangelism—for proclaiming the good 
tidings of Jesus, the Redeemer. Not even the medical needs 
of the people, not even the cry of famine orphans, must 
stand in the way of that first duty to God and man. Yet an 
increasing proportion of her fellow-workers found the in- 
stitutional work more congenial. Year by year, schools and 
dispensaries grew; lands were acquired where the Christian 
families might settle; the care of property became a burden 
and a cause for disputation; the mission became a heavy 
responsibility to the committee in England. Spontaneity 
went out of it. The two schools of thought tended to grow 
further and further apart. There were some who regarded 
hospital patients or scholars as fair game for evangelistic 
teaching; others abhorred such practices and wished simply 
to express their love for Indian people by service, but these 
did not dare to claim a religious experience or insight 
superior to that of their humble Hindu or Muslim neigh- 
bors. Always there have been others who do not fit exactly 
into either of these categories; but who, though the first 
ardor of their evangelical zeal may have faded, are content 
to go on doing what seems a useful work, content to be 
called missionaries, content to be on a bit of a pedestal, 
though not insisting on it as a right. 

What are we to say when we face the burial ground at 
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Hoshangabad where rest the bodily remains of a score or 
so of ardent young adventurers who were early victims of 
the Indian climate? Or of those other lives, where the ardor 
of youth has been blunted and broken by a sense of futility, 
misapplied energy and lack of understanding in the Home 
Committee? ' 

What has all this yielded in the growth of a “Mid-India 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends’’? In 1902 there were 
no fewer than thirty-one Quaker missionaries working in 
the Central Provinces. Large developments seemed to be in 
prospect. In 1945 there are only eight or ten missionaries,* 
and the total membership of the Yearly Meeting is under 
400. A number of the stations or centers of work that were 
active in 1900 are closed or moribund. A hospital and two 
schools at what is now the important railway junction of 
Itarsi, a weavers’ colony a mile from it, a boys’ hostel at 
Hoshangabad and a settlement with considerable poten- 
tiality for influencing the district; a girls’ boarding school 
at Sohagpur, an experimental farm and a school at the 
Christian village of Makoriya and some mission property 
with a few Christian families settled on it at Lahi; these, 
and a few scattered relics of other Monthly Meetings, are 
the total visible result of eighty years of the devoted labours 
of fifty men and women. 

But beyond these visible things there remain the lives 
that have been influenced, and the far-reaching though 
intangible consequences that flow from saintly lives. ‘These 
are things that cannot be accurately gauged, yet an attempt 
should be made to see what they amount to. 

Today, as always, the Indian Quaker community in the 
Central Provinces is severely handicapped by the economic 


*Including missionaries of the Independent Methodist Churches 
whose chief stronghold is in Lancashire. They have cooperated in the 
Friends Mission for over thirty years. 
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struggle. Year by year some of the most promising young 
men have to find employment away from the district—in 
Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and other cities where there is no 
Friends’ Meeting. A good proportion of them are devoted 
to the Society of their upbringing, and when they visit their 
homes they may bring freshness and strength to their local 
meetings. Even in the cities where they work, though they 
have not started regular meetings for worship or any other 
activity that can be labeled “Quaker,” some of them are 
influencing their neighbors to see religion in terms of a 
daily life that is pure and true, rather than in terms of 
religious observance and elaborate ritual. 

It may well be that the real fruit of these eighty years’ 
labors is not to be the growth of an Indian section of a 
world Society of Friends, but an influence in the direction 
of practical mysticism on the whole Christian church of 
mid-India and beyond it. “He hath shown thee, oh man, 
what is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” 

If something of this spirit is being infused into the body 
politic of part of India, through the work of Friends, both 
Indian and foreign, in Hoshangabad and Itarsi and 
Sohagpur and Makoriya, it is the best contribution that any 
Christian mission can ever hope to make. 

Today, with the lack of workers coming from England, 
the medical and educational work is depending more and 
more on the assistance of non-Quaker Indian Christians. 
This should help the process of breaking down denomina- 
tional barriers, of uniting Christians of various sects in a 
common life and a common effort. Cooperation with con- 
cerned Hindu and Muslim neighbors is also at some points 
being developed. All this suggests a time when the work of 
Friends in the Central Provinces will be absorbed, but not 
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lost, in the wider river of India’s new lifestream. 

Since 1890, the Ohio Yearly Meeting of the ‘Friends’ 
Church” has been responsible for a mission in the district 
round Nowgong, Bundelkhund, Central India. The number 
of missionaries has never exceeded a dozen. For many 
years all were women. Care for orphans, medical activity 
and evangelism have been the chief phases of the work. 
Although they have a “chapel,” spontaneity in worship has 
been encouraged. More, perhaps, than in the Hoshangabad 
district, there has been a concentration on the ignorant and 
the outcaste—‘‘the heathen” as their own publications call 
them. There seems to be little recognition in this mission 
that Hindus or Muslims have any true knowledge of God. 
Today, at least one of their members attends the meetings 
of the Service Committee of the Mid-India Yearly Meeting 
at Itarsi. New England Yearly Meeting and other American 
Friends have given support to this work of Ohio Friends. 
There seems no reason why it, too, should not be absorbed 
into some broader Indian enterprise. 
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III. Emergency Relief in India, 1942-1945 


4 Bes main theme of this section is the work started by 
the Friends’ Ambulance Unit in Bengal in 1942, but 
before proceeding with an account of this work, note should 
be made of important developments in the relationship of 
the Society of Friends to India during the previous fifteen 
or twenty years. 

The personalities of both M. K. Gandhi and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore have made a strong appeal to many Friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Both men have shared what 
we call the Quaker outlook at many points. Personal con- 
tact was established with them, and both American and 
British Friends have had connections with Tagore’s educa- 
tional and rural work at Santiniketan and in a more 
limited degree with some of Gandhi’s work. Moreover, the 
chronic state of conflict between Indian Nationalism and 
the British Government has been a matter of increasing 
concern to London Yearly Meeting. Minutes in support of 
India’s freedom and for the release of political prisoners 
were approved by the Meeting year by year. Special com- 
mittees were appointed by the Yearly Meeting from time 
to time to further this concern, and the work of the Indian 
Conciliation Group, started in 1931, was actively supported 
by a number of Friends. Several wrote books sympathetic to 
Indian freedom and in appreciation of Gandhi's personality 
and work. One or two were to be found constantly hammer- 
ing on the doors of the India Office, where they were 
received politely but sometimes evasively. Individual Eng- 
lish Friends were in close personal and confidential rela- 
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tions with Gandhi and Nehru and other Indian political 
leaders. 

Moreover, the Friends’ Service Council (which had re- 
placed or absorbed the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion in 1926), recognizing that India’s mystical tradition 
suggests a kinship between some schools of Hinduism 
(perhaps also of the Muslim mystics) and Quakerism, con- 
cerned itself with “wider contacts” in India. It promoted 
visits to India by leading Quakers, including Edmund 
Harvey and John William Graham, who lectured to Indian 
colleges and other audiences on Quaker principles, Chris- 
tian mysticism and kindred topics. Contact with Indian 
students in London, Edinburgh and elsewhere, concern for 
Indian rural life, and support of the work of C. F. Andrews, 
were among the various ways in which English Friends 
showed their growing interest in Indian affairs. 

It was from this background or vantage point that the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit embarked on its venture in the 
spring of 1942. 

By December, 1941, it began to be clear that the Japanese 
entry into the war was leading to a threat of bombing or 
invasion for India. By March, 1942, Malaya and the Dutch 
Indies had been overrun, and Rangoon was suffering an 
air-bombardment as intense as that which Chungking had 
already experienced. Men of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, 
having assisted in the care of the civilian victims of bomb- 
ing in London and other English cities, offered to go to In- 
dia to help in the organization of civil defense in Calcutta or 
other cities and districts that were under threat from 
Japanese bombers. The first moves were made in December, 
but it was not till April that the Viceroy cabled an invita- 
tion, and plans were immediately pushed ahead for a small 
party to leave for India. 

Political realism indicated that if the party arrived in 
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India under government auspices (as they were bound to 
do) it might not be too easy to get the confidence and 
cooperation of many of the citizens of India. Such confi- 
dence was vital if the work was to be effectively done; and 
there was no time to be lost in gradually overcoming 
prejudices. Accordingly, it was decided to get in touch with 
Mr. Gandhi as soon as possible. At that time the Indian 
National Congress, under Gandhi's leadership, was pressing 
the British to “quit India.” Mr, Gandhi assured Horace 
Alexander and Richard Symonds, who visited him at 
Sevagram in June, 1942, that this made the arrival of the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit especially opportune. “When we 
say ‘quit India’,” he explained, “we mean ‘quit dominating 
India’. But if, as I feel sure is the case, you come to serve 
India, perhaps to serve under our leadership or direction, 
your arrival just now is especially welcome.” With this 
blessing and the publicity given to the Unit through the 
columns of Mr. Gandhi’s weekly paper, “Harijan,” suspicion 
was quickly overcome in Bengal, and close cooperation was 
achieved, not only with the Government ARP adminis- 
tration, but also with bodies such as the Bengal Civil Pro- 
tection Committee which had been organized by the Con- 
gress at the beginning of the year in complete inde- 
pendence from the government services. 

The FAU in London had also recognized that it would 
be well to have women in the section in India. Most Chris- 
tian missions in India have realized that without women 
little effective contact can be made with the masses of the 
people. Indeed, both the English and American missions 
described in the previous section were inspired and inau- 
gurated by women. So this was no new discovery. However, 
it did not seem to have been adequately realized by the 
ARP authorities in Calcutta. Their women’s section existed 
chiefly on paper. No Indian women of any capacity were 
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actively associated with it. So Pamela Bankart went to work 
establishing contact with the tiny fringe of emancipated 
women of Calcutta, won their confidence in a remarkable 
degree and helped to organize a new Women’s Emergency 
Service which was useful not only for purposes of civil 
defense but also in the early stages of famine relief. Jean 
Cottle, the other woman of the original party, was mean- 
while helping the first-aid staff, including a fair proportion 
of girls, to realize what air-raid conditions really mean. 

During the second half of 1942, and indeed till the sum- 
mer of 1943, civil protection was the main work of the FAU, 
and its activities were practically confined to Bengal and 
Assam. While the monsoon continued in the late summer, 
invasion and even air-raids on any scale seemed improbable. 
But during the autumn of 1942 and till well after Christ- 
mas, there was widespread expectation that the Japanese 
would attempt an invasion of the coast of Bengal and 
Orissa, and that such an invasion might be preceded by 
large-scale bombing of Calcutta and other industrial areas. 
Some bombs were in fact dropped on Calcutta in the last 
days of December, and the FAU was in action for a time 
among the civilians affected, both in Calcutta and on the 
roads leading to Bihar. Useful work was also done in the 
bombed areas of eastern Bengal and Assam. 

It was an ‘act of God’, however, and not of the King’s 
enemies, that led to the major work which the FAU, later 
supported by the American Friends Service Committee, has 
been able to do in Bengal. The coast of eastern India is 
subject to violent storms in the late autumn of each year. 
On October 16th, 1942, the extreme southwest corner of 
Bengal and the adjacent district of Orissa were struck by a 
cyclone of exceptional intensity, exceptional size (large 
trees were blown up by the roots over a hundred miles 
north of the line followed by the center of the cyclone) and 
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long continuance. All night the wind blew and the rain fell 
in torrents. The tide, whipped up by the storm, broke the 
sea-wall in many places, so that an area of some 850 square 
miles was inundated by the sea.* The rice crop was des- 
troyed, some 14,500 people were drowned, and _ nearly 
200,000 cattle were lost. 

It was the medical need of the survivors that brought the 
FAU into the field. Everywhere wells and tanks (artifical 
pools from which Indians obtain water for drinking and 
other purposes) had been fouled by corpses and carcases— 
and in many cases the water had become salinated. Mass 
inoculation against cholera was decided upon by the Bengal 
Government, and the FAU, in response to an official 
request, sent two of its workers to help for a fortnight. ‘That 
was about October 25th, 1942. The FAU has been working 
in the Midnapore coastal district ever since. 

For over a month Jean Cottle and her colleagues worked 
hard at the inoculation, and they fought successfully 
against outbreaks of cholera. The Government meanwhile 
had started food distribution among the destitute villagers. 
But the FAU, always on the lookout for gaps in official 
machinery, noticed the special needs of the small children, 
rendered more acute by the death of the cattle. Milk dis- 
tribution centers were accordingly started, and after the 
FAU moved its relief headquarters from Mahisadal in the 
northern section of the devastated area, to Contai in the 
south, with the cooperation of a number of Indian agencies 
and some Christian missions almost all the cyclone area 
was covered, so that nearly all needy children up to five or 
six could get milk. _ 

* This is the figure given in the Famine Inquiry Commission 
Report, published by the Government in 1945. The report divides it 
into a part flooded by the sea and another part flooded by the rains. 


This and several other details, e.g. “three tidal waves,” published in 
the report are based on faulty information. 
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Even when the government food distribution ended in 
March, 1943, the FAU was encouraged to continue the 
milk canteens. It had been hoped that the adult survivors 
of the cyclone, by working all the winter on government 
relief projects—rebuilding the sea-wall and so forth—would 
be in a position to purchase rice and other necessities from 
March till their next crop ripened at the end of the year. 
Unhappily, the price of rice rose so rapidly all through the 
winter that this calculation was completely nullified. Such 
local stocks as were still available, after the destruction 
caused by the cyclone, were used up by April or May, no 
further stocks were procurable from Orissa or elsewhere, 
the people had scarcely any money to buy with, so by May 
they were facing starvation. Many of the people had them- 
selves foreseen this from early winter. They were already 
then beginning to say: “Those who perished in the cyclone 
were the lucky ones.” It was a heart-breaking business for 
the FAU workers and their colleagues to find themselves 
feeding small children with milk while the adult population 
was beginning to starve. But, of course, the FAU could not 
fill the markets with food or the peasants’ pockets with 
annas. 

From the beginning, Indian volunteers, both men and 
women, were eager to work with the FAU in Midnapore. 
Doctors from the Bengal Civil Protection Committee were 
its essential colleagues at the beginning, helping to intro- 
duce its workers to the suspicious local villagers. As soon as 
the milk distribution began, there was an opportunity for 
Indian girls and women from Calcutta to join the work, 
and though some found the physical effort beyond their 
strength, and others were not -allowed by their parents to 
stay in villages remote from their homes for more than a 
week or two, the need of the suffering people, and the FAU’s 
need for volunteers, provided just the opportunity and the 
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outlet for a growing enthusiasm for social work that some 
of the educated middle-class girls of Bengal were feeling. 
Some of them also helped to nurse the babies in the chil- 
dren’s hospital started by the FAU in Contai, S. W. Bengal, 
in the spring of 1943; but it was not easy to find women 
with adequate nursing equipment or staying power at a 
time when the armed forces were needing all available 
nursing help. 

Much of the help needed in the regular distribution of 
supplies was provided by local helpers, a few paid, but 
most of them unpaid; and voluntary societies in Bengal 
such as the Bratachari Society, founded by the late Mr. G. 
S. Dutt, an Indian civil servant, generously sent some of 
their finest trained voluntary workers. Throughout the 
period of cyclone relief, and during the longer period of 
famine relief that followed, it was the experience of the 
FAU: again and again that voluntary workers were more 
often than not reliable, tireless, and efficient—adjectives 
which cannot always be applied to the paid agents of an 
alien government. 

The steady rise in food prices during the first half of 
1943, and the inability of either the Central or the Pro- 
vincial Government (lacking any large reserves of their 
own) to control or reduce the prices, hit many other sections 
of the Bengal population besides those living in the Mid- 
napore cyclone belt. Adequate stocks were found for the 
industrial workers of the Calcutta area; but in the country 
districts by midsummer landless laborers and their families 
were dying of starvation. 

Quantities of people from the countryside began flocking 
to the food distribution centers in Calcutta; but there was 
not enough food to go around. In the mornings people 
were picked up on the pavements dead or dying. Those 
who were able to say where they came from were, in the first | 
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weeks, nearly all from some cyclone-stricken village. 

The first act of the FAU in direct relation to the famine 
was to help in establishing a canteen for under-nourished 
children in Calcutta. But before long they were assisting on 
a larger scale than ever before, chiefly in the provision of 
milk for children, not only in the Midnapore district and 
adjacent parts of southern Bengal, but also at Dacca and 
in southeast Bengal. During the winter of 1943-44, Indians 
of all parties and communities, British businessmen and 
missionaries, men and women, people of every persuasion, 
were working under the FAU’s auspices. When Lord Wavell 
visited Bengal in October, 1943, a week after his arrival in 
India as Viceroy, he paid an unheralded visit to Contai and 
was impressed both with the work being done and the 
acute need of that area. In England nearly £20,000 were 
raised through a special News-Chronicle appeal and in 
other ways. Wealthy Indians also gave generously to the 
FAU work, and they helped to guarantee some of its efforts 
in the initial stages. 

When the extent of Bengal’s disaster began to get noised 
round the world the American Friends Service Committee, 
which had considered sending workers to India a year 
earlier, offered to send milk and other badly needed food 
stuffs; later they sent millions of vitamin tablets and large 
supplies of drugs, the United States Government having 
appointed the AFSC as the channel through which all 
American famine relief contributions should go. 

From December, 1942, and throughout 1943, additional 
members of the FAU reached Bengal from England. In 1944 
several American workers also arrived, and the drug and 
milk distribution was extended to Travancore and Malabar 
in South India, where it continued for over a year. 

The demoralizing effects of doles were perceived by the 
FAU from the beginning. At the early milk canteens the 
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assistance of the mothers and of volunteers was sought 
whenever possible; at the first canteens in Calcutta in the 
summer of 1943 the mothers not only cooked the food but | 
paid a farthing, half a cent, something, each day towards 
the cost of the meal—in defiance of the government of 
Bengal, which was ordering free distribution to the desti- 
tute multitudes. In the case of really destitute people, on 
the verge of starvation, free doles were obviously the only 
possibility. But the FAU kept the need for rehabilitation 
constantly in view. As soon as the village people could be 
got back to their homes, with adequate rice supplies in the 
local bazaars, that is to say by the end of 1943, the first 
beginnings were made by which they were reestablished in 
their crafts—weaving, carpentry, basket-making, etc. 

A year later, in East Bengal, Friend workers helped 
some of the fishermen to make new boats, replacing those 
that had been taken from them by the authorities at the 
time when the Japanese invasion was feared. 

Emergency and palliative relief was important, but as 
the critical period of the famine passed—that is, early in 
1944—it became clear that longer term rehabilitation proj- 
ects were necessary if thousands of destitute widows, 
orphans, and artisans were to be re-established and made 
self-sufficient. 

Although the FAU could not hope to tackle the whole 
problem, it was able to point the way toward a solution. 
For the widows and children whose men had abandoned 
them or had died during the famine (the mortality rate 
was higher among men than women) three industrial cen- 
tres have been established near Calcutta. At each of these 
fifty people are taught weaving, spinning, cane-making, 
needle work, and similar trades. The people live at home 
but spend the day at the centres where they are given a 
small daily wage and a balanced midday meal. The women 
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bring their children, who play beside them while they work. 
FAU workers and the Indians work together as equals and 
friends, and the whole atmosphere of the centres is relaxed 
and cheerful, a marked contrast to the ‘destitute homes’ in 
which many persons without any means of support are 
herded. The FAU centres are partially run by a working 
committee in each and a central committee in Calcutta, 
where representatives from all the centres meet with the 
FAU to decide on general policies. It is hoped that the 
administration of all these centres will be assumed by the 
Indian leadership developing among the workers. After a 
short period of operation the centres are already well on 
the road to self-sufficiency. The Government of Bengal, 
whose Special Officer for Relief and Rehabilitation has been 
Richard Symonds, formerly Officer-in-Charge of the FAU, 
has established many similar centres, making use of the 
experience of Friends’ workers. 

The famine rendered destitute many artisans who were 
forced to sell their tools and small stocks of raw materials 
to buy food and who thus became entirely dependent upon 
government relief. The FAU found that small, interest-free 
loans could be made, for example, to the Rishis (cane- 
makers) in eastern Bengal, who could then buy cane and 
implements, get back into production, find ready markets 
for their products, repay a high percentage of the loans, 
and become self-supporting in a short time. 

A more ambitious project was started in Chittagong with 
Government funds, administered by the FAU. Here boat- 
makers were enabled to start their trade again, and fisher- 
men were loaned funds to buy boats to replace those that 
had been destroyed by the Government when Japanese in- 
vasion of India seemed likely. The fishermen sold the fish 
they caught from their boats at the prevailing good prices 
and were able to repay the loans. In this way the wheels 
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of the economic machine were again set in motion, and 
the need for relief reduced. 

A model-village reconstruction project has been started in 
Hati-berya, Midnapore, where huts are being rebuilt, land 
holdings consolidated, payment of debts facilitated, com- 
munity buildings constructed, water tanks cleaned out, tube 
wells drilled, a playground made, and adequate medical 
services established. 

In all of these activities Friends’ workers have ‘been suc- 
cessful in getting all groups to work together harmoniously. 
They have enjoyed the confidence of Hindus and Muslims, 
Government and people, civilians and army, and because 
of their disinterested approach to the problems of suffering, 
they have been able to reconcile differences and to act as 
catalytic agents. The effects of such reconciliation often 
appear to be more far-reaching than the results of the actual 
work done. 

Thus, by 1945, the FAU and AFSC had by example 
rendered various practical services to the province of Bengal. 
Something had been done to bring milk into the regular 
diet of the village children of Bengal, a high proportion of 
whom have normally gone straight from their mother’s milk 
to rice, and have hardly known what cow’s milk tasted like. 
Some contribution has been made to the medical services of 
Bengal, in ways which may become permanent features of 
the life of the province, especially perhaps the provision of 
special hospital facilities for children in rural areas. In some 
villages new crafts have been introduced. The Quaker 
workers have done a little to direct attention to local cor- 
ruption and inefficiency in administration, to the unreli- 
ability of local statistics, and to the need for expanding some 
of the “nation-building” services. 
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IV. Estimate and Forecast 


F THE full story of the work done by Friends in the 
Central Provinces for famine victims in the years 
1899 and 1900 were told, it might appear that there was a 
fairly close parallel at some points between what was done 
in the name of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
in those years and what has been done in the name of the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit in Bengal in 1943, 1944 and 1945. 
But the contrasts are no less instructive than the parallels. 
At one time there seemed a danger that the FAU, like the 
FFMA, might become the guardian for life of a number of 
orphans. But the warning of 1900 was not lost. In any case, 
whereas the FFMA was ready and eager to turn Indian 
orphans into infant Quakers, the FAU had no such desire. 
Hindus they were; Hindus they should remain. The FFMA 
found that it was much easier to bring up famine orphans 
as Christians and Quakers than to change them in later 
life into independent, self-respecting Indian citizens. These 
converts have done much to swell the number on the roll 
of the Mid-India Yearly Meeting. They have done little to 
create a true Indian Quaker movement or other such in- 
digenous mystical group. The FAU has made no serious 
attempt either to plant or to evoke a Quaker society in 
Bengal. The FFMA believed in tending, fertilizing, water- 
ing a tiny patch of soil by intensive means. The FAU has 
cast its bread upon the waters of a great ocean, where the 
crumbs are scattered and perhaps lost to sight. 
This is not the place to examine in any detail the scope 
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of Friends’ activity in China. But something needs to be 
said, for the light it may throw on future prospects in India. 
Is India a special case? Is the frustration of Friends’ work 
in the Central Provinces due to conditions peculiar to 
India? It seems not. The early workers in China were in a 
much less favoured position than the early workers in 
India. In India the people were bound to pay respect to 
British missionaries; there were always some who were 
prepared to seek favour from the ruling race. But in China, 
especially in the remote province of Sz-chuan, the pioneer 
missionaries were mere “foreign devils’. They were present 
on sufferance. They had to prove themselves not merely by 
preaching the Christian gospel, but by demonstrating to a 
practically-minded people that the Christians had brought 
something worth having. Medical skill, new kinds of educa- 
tion, applied science, honesty and integrity—these were the 
things that counted. Surely on such a foundation, work of 
permanent value could be built. 

And yet the picture today, after sixty years, is disappoint- 
ing. Friends are still playing a useful though minor part 
in the Christian University at Chengtu. There are some 
fine Friends’ schools under Chinese direction near Chung- 
king. There is useful medical work. A few of the members 
of Sz-chuan Yearly Meeting are Quakers by conviction, 
not merely by geographical-historical accident. But the 
Society of Friends, as it is to be seen in West China today, 
is still an alien growth, with no roots in the soil. If the 
missionaries were all withdrawn, if no further funds came 
from England, it might easily wither and die—or it might 
possibly change into something different, something more 
Chinese. 

Leading Chinese intellectuals declare, after seeing some- 
thing of Quaker life in the West, that this non-dogmatic, 
non-priest-ridden, non-ceremonial, socially active type of 
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religion called Quakerism is just the thing to appeal to 
China. But there is no sign of any of them joining the 
Society of Friends, no sign even of their trying to start a 
kindred religio-social society of their own in China. 

Meanwhile, individual Quakers such as Lucy Burtt at 
Yenching, Dr. William and Catherine Cadbury at Canton 
and others, establish themselves as “Quaker outposts” in 
other parts of the land; and their witness is welcomed by 
Christian and non-Christian alike. American and British 
Friends unite to start a Quaker centre for social and inter- 
national service in Shanghai—speedily to be caught in the 
Japanese invasion. And then comes the Friends Ambulance 
Unit, followed by the American Friends Service Committee 
—a hundred young western men, and a handful of women, 
giving their services to China for the period of the war, 
striving in a number of ways to fill in the great vacuum of 
medical skill for the soldiers and civilians of China. 

Some of the fundamentalist missionaries in China have 
described the FAU as a sub-Christian organization. Some 
of the “progressive” missionaries declare that, on the con- 
trary, the FAU is demonstrating new techniques of Chris- 
tian action. If the main purpose of a Christian organization 
in China ought to be proselyte-making, then the FAU is 
certainly either a sub-Christian or a super-Christian organi- 
zation. Yet its members seem to be more sure than are the 
members of the FAU in some other parts of the world that 
they have a Christian motive—or at least a religious, not a 
purely humanitarian, motive. But they are not trying to 
turn non-Christian Chinese into Christians or into Quakers. 
Will this great undertaking, then, just withdraw in another 
year or two, leaving no sign? Or can it somehow have a 
wider influence than any of the older missionary bodies? 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that the same 
questions do seem to face the Society of Friends in both 
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China and India, and they are not very different in Japan. 

One main criticism that I would make of Christian mis- 
sions in Asia is that they have remained alien. They have 
tended to cultivate their own little patch of soil, to provide 
good hospitals, schools, agricultural experiments, industrial 
plants, for their own Christian community and their im- 
mediate neighbors. So, at the best, you may find many 
Christian islands of hope and comparative prosperity amidst 
the fear and poverty of these great eastern lands. But they 
remain insulated. The influence does not spread far. Even 
such shining examples of what India needs as the agricul- 
tural work of Dr. Higginbotham at Allahabad seem to have 
singularly little influence on the landowners and peasants 
of the neighborhood. 

Why? Primarily, it seems to me, for two reasons. First, 
because the non-Christians in general fight shy of organiza- 
tions that are felt to be serving a propagandist cause. They 
will be personally friendly with the missionaries; they may 
participate in the advantages to be derived from schools or 
hospitals; but there is always a barrier. The work of the 
missions does not belong. Even where the missionaries live 
in Indian houses or wear Indian clothes, there is still some- 
thing alien about their way of life. Their spiritual imperial- 
ism is suspect. 

Secondly, missionaries do not as a rule give much atten- 
tion to the social, economic and political conditions under 
which their Indian neighbors are struggling. What is the 
use of saving money spent on festivals, of growing improved 
crops, of learning not to dope your baby with opium, if you 
are hopelessly in debt to money-lenders all the time, if 
government and landlord between them take all your sur- 
plus produce, if your land tenure is utterly precarious? Not 
only the agricultural research worker, but every missionary, 
every social worker, should bear in mind what Sir Albert 
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Howard says about the futility of improvements that do not 
win the intelligent support of landlords, of administrators, 
of party leaders. 

Some of the great missionaries, including such Quakers 
as Gilbert Bowles in Japan and Henry Hodgkin in China, 
have seen all this. They have thrown themselves whole- 
heartedly into the public concerns of the country of their 
adoption—not, indeed, as partisans, but as men who prac- 
tised the great truth that all life is one, and that religion 
is worth nothing unless it has something to say on the 
political and economic issues of the hour—and, indeed, on 
every aspect of human life. 

The FAU and AFSC seem to be influencing the whole 
life of peoples and provinces in a way that few missions 
have done. No doubt this is partly because they are func- 
tioning in war-time, when men’s minds are plastic, and 
because they have necessarily worked in close connection 
with government authorities, who have therefore paid 
attention to their achievements. And yet I doubt if these 
special circumstances explain the whole thing. The fact is 
that these new techniques are shock tactics for coming to 
grips at the first stage with widespread social evils. ‘They 
will not replace the silent workings of the spirit of truth; 
but the two should act and inter-act upon one another. 

It is not only amongst Quakers that this tendency to 
launch out into large-scale social amelioration alongside 
progressive Indian organizations is showing itself. At the 
very time when the long-term development of this Bengal 
work is under discussion and when the necessity of putting 
it under Indian leadership and direction is being stressed, 
the India Committee of the joint Protestant Mission Boards 
of America is launching a similar project of widespread 
village rehabilitation in the United Provinces. In order to 
emphasize the fact that no evangelism in the old sense is 
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intended, leading Hindus and Muslims are being invited 
to join the committee of direction. 

There have been times in Quaker history, especially per- 
haps in the history of the American colonies, when Friends 
have erred on the side of indifference to the convictions of 
others. Little effort was made to spread Truth among the 
Red Indians or to convince the non-Quaker settlers in 
Pennsylvania of the truth of the pacifist faith. Yet the 
attitude of respect for the faith of others, though it may 
have been overdone in those and other cases, springs direct 
from the central faith of the Society of Friends. It is in 
accordance with the true principle of the Society that its 
members should ‘“‘walk cheerfully over the world, answer- 
ing that of God in every man”; and finding it just as easy 
and natural to work for common ends with Hindus and 
Muslims, Buddhists and Confucians, agnostics and pagans, 
as with those called Christians. To those who have experi- 
enced the richness of fellowship that comes from this way 
of living there is something undignified, something almost 
mean, in the desire to see one’s Hindu or other non-Chris- 
tian friends “converted” to Christianity. Not so does God’s 
truth enter men’s hearts. 

Thus, the new type of non-evangelistic work which the 
men of the FAU have demonstrated in China and India 
seems to provide a pattern for a healthier relationship, a 
relationship of eastern and western workers of many faiths 
combining to share the best part of the inheritance of the 
modern world with the disinherited. 

But it is not the FAU alone among organizations bearing 
the name of Friend that has experimented with this new type 
of social work. A dozen years ago an English Friend, Hilda 
Cashmore, after a visit to India, decided, with the support 
of the Friends’ Service Council in London, to launch an 
experiment in social welfare work among Indian villagers, 
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comparable to “settlement work” of which she had had 
wide experience in England. She did not want this to be 
mixed up with missionary work, but she concluded that the 
relations between the Friend missionaries and their Indian 
neighbors were, on the whole, so healthy in the Central 
Provinces that she might do much worse than start her 
settlement in some of the disused Quaker buildings at 
Hoshangabad. She was also able to acquire some land 
where a small village of Gonds (aboriginals) could settle 
and where some interesting horticultural experiments were 
undertaken. After two or three years she persuaded Ranjit 
Chetsingh, an Indian Friend who was teaching in the 
Punjab, one of the leaders in the new generation of Indian 
Christians, to join her. Hilda Cashmore then returned to 
England and left Ranjit and Doris Chetsingh in charge. 
Village schools were developed, modelled on the Wardha 
plan, which puts much emphasis on handicrafts, and links 
the whole life of the school very closely to the life of rural 
India. A reading room and institute were developed, where 
Quaker books and other books on modern religious, social, 
political and ethical problems were available; students 
came for short lecture-schools and for the study of rural 
conditions. 

But the remoteness of Hoshangabad from the main cities 
and student centres of India proved to be a serious draw- 
back; other difficulties also arose; the conception of a social 
settlement did not fit in too well with the background of 
the old mission work. Finally, in 1943, Ranjit and Doris 
Chetsingh decided to move to Delhi, and, still with the close 
support and interest of the Friends’ Service Council, to 
launch a fresh “Quaker Centre” there. They have been 
seriously handicapped by the acute housing shortage of 
India’s capital city in war-time, and by the lack of any 
colleagues who can give much time to assist them. But 
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already they have made notable beginnings in adult educa- 
tion, a subject that has been close to Ranjit Chetsingh’s 
heart for many years. He has been able to get active co- 
operation and support from leading Hindus, Muslims, 
Indian Christians, and Europeans, official and unofficial, in 
some of his concerns; and what is of special importance, for 
the first time a Quaker project in India is being shaped 
from the outset by an Indian mind. 

Moreover, education is the primary interest of this latest 
Quaker undertaking. Whereas too many Christian sects 
through the ages have been obscurantist in their attitude to 
new knowledge, the fundamental principles of the Society 
of Friends are such that it always believes that true knowl- 
edge, true science, must bring man nearer to God. Today 
it is often the political parties that are obscurantist. In 
India, as in the West, much may be done to mitigate the 
violence of political, social and communal strife if political 
and social problems can be studied with scientific care, not 
in academic detachment, but in the determination to find 
the truth that sets man free from his hatreds and phobias. 
Whether in connection with the new Quaker centre at 
Delhi, or in cooperation with Tagore’s noble legacy at 
Santiniketan, where all the great cultures of the world are 
studied, or perhaps in connection with ashrams or settle- 
ments in South India, if Friends can cooperate in India 
with seekers after truth of other faiths, they may do more 
indirectly to undermine ancient superstitions, bad social 
habits and communal bigotry than by any direct attack or 
by any partisan activity. 

Today the world is a battleground of conflicting forces, 
conflicts of races and nations and economic groups and, 
fiercest of all, conflicts of ideology. The thousand millions 
of Asia are struggling to be free from the political and 
economic dominion of the West. Those who have fallen 
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under Japanese domination in the last few years, however 
harsh Japanese oppression may have been, will not show 
any special affection for their white liberators, especially if 
they suspect that those liberators are intending to re- 
establish western dominance. 

The demand for freedom comes from India and China, 
from Burma, Malaya and Java, from Siam and Indo-China 
and the Philippines, from Korea and from Japan itself. 
Into this huge area of conflict the Society of Friends, with 
its score or less of concerned, equipped personnel, ventures 
to enter. We may well be daunted by the immensity of the 
task. Who are we, that we should claim to have a word of 
life and healing for this world of poverty and despair and 
death? Is it not enough that we should attempt to do 
something in starving, war-scarred, hate-torn Europe? No, 
it is not. For the choice is not ours. We are put in this 
world to be worthy citizens of it. We cannot neglect its 
East end because the problems of the West end are so acute. 
There is a unique service we can and must render, if we 
are prepared to render it not in our own strength, but 
under God. In India, C. F. Andrews has shown what one 
dedicated Christian man can do; the whole bent of his life 
was what we need. But he was one man, often a lonely man. 
The world needs also the action of dedicated groups. If we 
are faithful, it may be that a World Society of Friends will 
grow up, that Indians, Chinese and other eastern people 
will develop their own cells of practical mysticism, bound 
together by the whole-hearted mutual trust and sense of 
community of those who have worshipped in silent de- 
pendence together, and who have full trust in one another’s 
sincerity, integrity and loyalty. Or there may be no such 
growth. The outcome we cannot see; but the need we see; 
it is almost blinding. Men and women are needed today 
who will spend a few years of their lives in some eastern 
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city or district, bringing some special knowledge in agricul- 
ture, in handicrafts, in medicine, in cooperatives, in world 
politics or economics, to their eastern friends and neighbors; 
men and women who will have leisure to make friends with 
those of other faiths in the land where they live; who will 
prefer to serve under Indian or other oriental leadership; 
who can become interpreters of what is good in the culture 
of the West to the East, of the East to the West. A good 
training ground for such servants of world community can 
be found among the students who come to study in western 
universities. Some will call their service humanitarian, 
some will call it religious. Love for God and love for man 
are so inextricably inter-twined that it is often difficult to 
know which is which. The wording does not really matter. 
All that matters is the quality of the service springing from 
it. One of the needs of India and the East is for a sprink- 
ling of Quaker saints, preferably of the kind that is quite 
sure they are not saints at all, but very ordinary human 
beings who find the life of India fascinating and beautiful, 
in spite of its darkness and terrors. They need not even be 
Quakers. India will see to that part. Indian and Westerner, 
Hindu, Muslim, pagan and Christian working together in 
partnership may demonstrate that all men are akin. 

There is a close affinity between Quakerism and Hindu 
mysticism in some of its modern developments. In a world 
where emphasis on material values has led almost to race 
suicide, the Gandhian in India, like the Quaker in the 
West, holds fast to the knowledge that the life of the spirit, 
the Inner Light or Inner Voice, is the source of all right 
living. Neither the Gandhian nor the Quaker makes this 
knowledge an excuse for escape from the world of economics 
and politics; he does not renounce the world and seek a way 
of salvation in silent and solitary meditation. But they both 
know that communion with God, if genuine, becomes the 
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spring and source of pure and selfless social action. India is 
very ready to accept from the West the obligations of social 
action, of tenderness and reverence towards all men, of 
selfless service in the struggle against poverty which the 
Christian conscience teaches. The West on its side has much 
to learn from India of the naturalness of religion; that the 
world of the spirit is our natural home, in which we live 
and move and have our being; that God is a fit subject for 
daily conversation. The mystic social experience known to 
the Society of Friends through its corporate, unprogrammed 
worship, may well prove to be one of the channels through 
which the best traditions of western social impulse and of 
Gandhian religion may flow together for the mutual en- 
richment of East and West. 
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PENDLE HILL PUBLICATIONS 
Bulletins Pamphlets Books Language Texts 


BULLETINS 

Pendle Hill Bulletins are published seven times a year, in 
January, February, April, June, August, October, and November. 
The January number contains a summary of Pendle Hill’s his- 
tory, an account of the theory on which life at Pendle Hill as an 
educational community is developed, and a description of courses, 
field work, and other aspects of the program throughout the year. 
The October number contains the Directors’ annual report to the 
Board of Managers of Pendle Hill. The five other numbers con- 
tain essays growing out of the life and thought at Pendle Hill 
and announcements of current events such as conferences, lec- 
tures, special training institutes, and the forthcoming publica- 
tions. Bulletins are sent free on request. 


PAMPHLETS 

Pendle Hill pamphlets are occasional essays related to current 
experience and work at Pendle Hill. They represent a variety 
of individual points of view of persons competent to quicken 
thought on vital issues. Some are historical studies of subjects 
which have a present-day interest. Three are abbreviations of 
well known Quaker classics. A few pamphlets have been pub- 
lished jointly by Pendle Hill and some other group or institution. 
A number of pamphlets have passed through two or more 
printings. Fifteen are now out of print. Five or six pamphlets 
are put out each year. Pendle Hill publications are non-profit 
gaining. It is however expected that the sales cover the cost of 
printing and distribution. 


Ten Cents Each 


4. The Totalitarian Claim of the Gospels. Dora Willson. The in- 
tensely practical aspect of the teaching of Jesus. 


11. A Discipline for Non-Violence. Richard B. Gregg. Manual work 
as pacifist training. Recommended by M. K. Gandhi in his introduc- 
tion to the Indian edition. 

14. Religion and Politics. William F. Sollmann. The duty of Chris- 
tians to seek a solution for current social tensions by making democracy 
work. 
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Twenty-five Cents Each 
2. A Religious Solution to the Social Problem. Howard H. Brinton. 
The remedy for social disintegration. This pamphlet, first published 
ten years ago, is so significant for the present time that a 1945 reprint 
has been issued. 
17. New Nations for Old. Kenneth Boulding. Peace through a trans- 
formation of national ideals rather than through international organ- 
ization. 
18. Anthology with Comments. Elizabeth Janet Gray. A selection of 
religious poems accompanied by informal and illuminating observa- 
tions by an experienced author. 
20. Guide to Quaker Practice. Howard H. Brinton. Types of proce- 
dure characteristic of the Society of Friends as a religious organization. 
21. Reality of the Spiritual World. Thomas R. Kelly. A devotional 
manual of practical mysticism. 
22. Relief and Reconstruction. Roger Wilson. The religious basis of 
Quaker relief work. 
23. Clash by Night. Wallace Hamilton. Pacifist and militarist depicted 
as rivals for the allegiance of the post-war citizenry. 
24. We Are Accountable. Leonard Edelstein. A revelation of present 
conditions in state mental institutions. 


25. Militarism for America. Grover L. Hartman. An inclusive sum- 
mary of arguments today against peace-time conscription. 

26. The Quaker Meeting. Howard E. Collier. An answer to the ques- 
tion—What ought the worshiper to do in the silence of a Quaker 
Meeting? 

27. Sources of the Quaker Peace Testimony. Howard H. Brinton. A 
summary of the arguments which Quakers have used to support their 
pacifism. 


28. Barclay in Brief. Eleanor Price Mather. (Paper 25 cents, cloth 
75 cents.) 


29. The Inward Journey of Isaac Penington. Robert J. Leach. 
go. William Penn’s No Cross, No Crown. Anna Brinton. 

These abbreviations of three famous Quaker classics contain selec- 
tions presenting aspects of thought which remain important today. 


31. Quakerism and India. Horace G. Alexander. The history of Friends’ 
work in India, what Friends do there now and what they could do 
there in the future because of the affinity between the ideals of the 
Society of Friends and many features of Indian life and thought. 


32. Our Hearts Are Restless. Gilbert Kilpack. A pamphlet for devo- 
tional reading. 
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JOINT PUBLICATIONS 


Quaker Relief During the Siege of Boston. Henry J. Cadbury. (Twenty- 
five cents) An account of an important but little known historical 
event during the American Revolution. 

Help Wanted. Arle Brooks and Robert J. Leach. (Fifteen cents) Let- 
ters asking for help and advice written to the AFSC by conscientious 
objectors during World War I. 

Pacifist Living Today and Tomorrow. E. Raymond Wilson and others. 
(Fifteen cents) The conclusions of a conference held at Pendle Hill 
on this subject. 


BOOKS 


Two books, published by Pendle Hill during the period of 

war-time restriction, are superior examples of the printer’s art. 
Critique by Eternity. (64 pages, price $1.00), contains a series of 
fifteen related essays by Howard H. Brinton, outlining the social and 
religious thought on which Pendle Hill, as a special type of community, 
is based. 
Byways in Quaker History. (256 pages, price $2.50) , a memorial volume 
in honor of William I. Hull, contains thirteen chapters, each written 
by a leading authority on Quaker history. The writers are: Janet 
Whitney, Rufus M. Jones, Henry J. Cadbury, C. Marshall Taylor, D. 
Elton Trueblood, William Wistar Comfort, Thomas E. Drake, Charles 
F. Jenkins, Brand Blanshard, George A. Walton, Charles M. Andrews, 
Frank Aydelotte, and Howard H. Brinton. 


LANGUAGE TEXTS 

These texts serve double purpose of aiding in language drill 
and in enabling the reader to become acquainted with the princi- 
ples and work of the Society of Friends. 
French for Friends, edited by Blanche Shaffer. $1.00. 
Quaker German, edited by Hans Buchinger $1.00. 
Quaker Spanish (in preparation) , edited by Heberto Sein. $1.00. 
Uchi Naru Hikari. Japanese text selected by George Sakai. Free. 
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Pamphlets Out of Print Are: 


1. Cooperation and Coercion as Methods of Social Change, Vincent 
D. Nicholson; 3. The Value of Voluntary Simplicity, Richard B. Gregg; 
5. Pacifist Program, Richard B. Gregg; 6. Functional Poverty, Mildred 
B. Young; 7. A Quaker Mutation, Gerald Heard; 8. Rethinking Quaker 
Principles, Rufus M. Jones; 9. Quaker Education in Theory and Prac- 
tice, Howard H. Brinton; 10. Community and Worship, Douglas V. 
Steere; 12. A Standard of Living, Mildred B. Young; 13. The World 
Task of Pacifism, A. J. Muste; 15. War Is the Enemy, A. J. Muste; 
16. Peacemakers’ Dilemma, Bertram Pickard; 19. Participation in Rural 
Life, Mildred B. Young; Negro Membership in the Society of Friends, 
Henry J. Cadbury; Yearly Meetings of the Religious Society of Friends, 
Robert J. Leach. 


ADVANCE ORDERS 


Those who wish to receive copies of all Pendle Hill pamphlets 
upon publication may make a deposit of $1.00 to $5.00. Deduc- 
tions from this deposit will be made when pamphlets are sent. 


For further information consult 
SECRETARY OF THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


PENDLE HILL 
WALLINGFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


PENDLE HILL 


Pendle Hill is a center for religious and social study maintained 
by members of the Society of Friends. The year is divided into 
four terms. The autumn, winter, and spring terms of eleven weeks 
each form a unit in which each member of the resident group is 
engaged in some particular study, writing, research, or field work. 
The summer term is a four weeks’ session independent of the 
program of the rest of the year. All endeavor to live a genuine 
community life, sharing in the work of household and garden, in 
recreation, in intellectual pursuits and in religious worship. 

Information may be had from the Directors, PENDLE HILL, 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 
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